3                               NAZI AND NAZAREKE

personal liberty might be secured for the Church as
the price of her political renunciation.

The new men who had come into power professed
to be indifferent over the rival claims of Catholic
and Reformed theology; international Socialism was
their professed eaemy. Was it not reasonable to
hope that Catholics would be left to live their own
lives, undisturbed by the threat of State interfer-
ence?

Xor was this merely an a priori expectation; there
was an obvious parallel to be drawn from the situa-
tion in Italy. Events have moved so rapidly that it is
difficult to carry our minds back to the state of things
which existed less than ten years ago, when all
Europe saw in Hitler a mere imitator of Mussolini.
Mussolini, like Hitler, was a Catholic who had given
up, so far as was known, the practice of his religion;
there was no reason to tKi^V that he loved the Church.
But, from the moment when the Partito Popolare was
dissolved, he seemed clearly anxious to delimit the
spheres of God and Csesar with accuracy, and abide
by the delimitation. Why should not Hitler do the
same? Catholic sentiment, in Germany as in Italy,
was a useful bulwark against Communism; it was
expedient for Mm, surely, to keep on the right side
of it, even if it were true that a few extremists in the
Nazi Party were trying to float a religion of their
own-

The Concordat

This, at least, seems to have been the feeling in
Rome, whatever misgivings German Catholics them-